THE GOVERNMENT OF EASTERN GERMANY

these mass organizations play in the People's Chamber, the
lower house of the East German government*

According to the new distribution scheme in force for the
October 15, 1950, elections, the mass organizations hold now 30
per cent of the seats, thus more than doubling the voting
strength of the SED, which holds 25 per cent of the seats.

The most successful and effective of these mass organizations
is the FDJ, with its approximately 2,300,000 members. How-
ever, as its formula has been discussed at length, we may im-
mediately pass on to the largest organization, the Free German
Trade Union League. It is a highly centralized organization in
which the eighteen industrial unions have but little independ-
ence. Its leadership is closely interlocked with the party leader-
ship. In so far as the Soviet AG's and the public sector are con-
cerned, the unions have retained only a few genuine union func-
tions. They are predominantly concerned with drives for in-
creased productivity and for higher quality of output and with
selling to the workers <rthe system of efficiency wages** and the
benefits of socialist competition. Although the unions negotiate
collective agreements with the administration, labor, wage, and
price policies are in essence determined by the administration in
conjunction with the SED. Only in so far as the private sector
of industry is concerned, the trade-unions retain some genu-
ine union functions. The new labor law issued on May I, 1950,
takes great care to underline this difference. In the public sec-
tor of industry the worker may utter, if he dares to do so, his
opinion in factory meetings; responsibility, exactly following
the U.S.S.R. pattern, lies exclusively with the management.
In the private sector of industry some genuine union functions
are retained in order both to better supervise the industry and
to retain the bogey of class struggle otherwise eliminated from
the daily practice of social relations. Collective agreements are
negotiated, and the worker is incited to ask for higher wages;
and codetermination privileges, refused to the worker in public
enterprises, are freely granted to the worker in a private enter-
prise. But the reaction of the worker cm the job to the organiza-
tional and propagandists: efforts of the official trade-unions has
often been disappointing. To be certain, he pays his union dues,
especially in the big publicly owned enterprises* where
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